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The Nixon/Kissinger Doctrine and America’s 


Pacific Basin Strategy 


by Michael T. Klare 


In early 1963, when America’s Vietnam commitment 
was still limited to advisors, Green Berets and CIA com- 
mandos, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor (then Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff) told Congress of the exciting prospects 
awaiting America’s new counterinsurgency cadres in Indo- 
china: 


Here we have a going laboratory where we see subversive 
insurgency, the Ho Chi Minh doctrine, being applied in all 
its forms. This bas been a challenge not just for the armed 
services, but for several of the agencies of Government, as 
many of them are involved in one way or another in South 
Vietnam. On the military side... we have recognized the 
importance of the area as a laboratory. We have had teams 
out there looking at the equipment requirements of this 
kind of guerrilla warfare. We have rotated senior officers 
through there ... so that even though not regularly as- 
signed to Vietnam, they are carrying their experience back 
to their own organizations.' 


Six months later, Diem was overthrown and Taylor pleaded 
for thousands of regular U.S. troops to help prevent his 
Indochina ‘‘laboratory’’ from becoming a debacle. Ultimately, 
Vietnam was to become a crucial testing ground not only for 
American counterinsurgency programs but also for the core 
elements of U.S. grand strategy in Asia. At its height, the 
Vietnam war represented the most ambitious effort by a 
Western power to impose its will on mainland East Asia 
through the direct application of military force; when the last 
U.S. ground troops were withdrawn in March 1973 it was clear 
that America’s status as the sole arbiter of “Free World” 
affairs had been irrevocably lost, and that henceforth Washing- 
ton’s ability to affect events on the mainland of Asia would be 
severely circumscribed. 

Ever since taking office in 1969, President Nixon’s 
primary foreign policy concern has been to repair the damage 
caused by Vietnam and to restore American primacy in 
shaping world affairs. Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
measures adopted by Nixon and his chief aides to attain this 
objective, it is necessary to review briefly the role of Vietnam 
in America’s overall defense policy. 

During the Eisenhower Administration, U.S. defense 
policy was dominated by the strategy of Massive Retaliation, 
which held that the very threat of thermonuclear attack was 
sufficient to deter any military challenge to American national 
interests. Massive Retaliation failed, however, to deter revolu- 


tionary upheavals in Cuba, Algeria and Indochina, and in 1961 
President Kennedy adopted General Taylor’s strategy of Flex- 
ible Response to provide an enhanced “conventional” (i.e., 
non-nuclear) option in meeting threats at the lower end of the 
military spectrum. In keeping with the new doctrine, Kennedy 
authorized a substantial expansion of U.S. ground forces and 
approved the development of a substantial counter-insurgency 
capability in the Army. When the Diem regime came under 
sustained attack from indigenous revolutionaries, the Kennedy 
Administration — in the first major test of Flexible Response 
— ordered the deployment of Special Forces commandos and 
U.S. Army “advisers” to Vietnam. And when these forces 
failed to stem the growing revolt, Kennedy sent still more 
“advisers” to protect the ‘credibility’ of our counter- 
insurgency capability. Each increment had to be followed by 
another, however, and ultimately over half a million U.S. 
combat troops were committed to the long and futile attempt 
to defeat the Vietnamese revolution.” 

America’s failure to destroy the revolutionary movement 
in Vietnam provided a decisive setback for Flexible Response 
and discredited the strategy of using large numbers of ground 
troops in protracted counter-guerrilla wars. In a major critique 
of U.S. defense policy, Col. Zeb B. Bradford of the Army 
wrote in Military Review that as a result of Vietnam, “‘we have 
learned that, in strategic terms, ground power can be quite 
inflexible once committed, however much flexibility it may 
provide on a tactical level ... While aircraft and ships can 
often reverse course and make a clean break, ground forces 
rarely can do so once engaged.” The use of ground forces thus 
“burns the bridges of easy political or logistical withdrawal.’’* 
(Emphasis added.) 

Vietnam also demonstrated that the political and eco- 
nomic costs of extending America’s military might to the 
mainland of Asia are too high to be borne by any administra- 
tion. As long as the U.S. involvement in Vietnam was limited 
to advisers and Green Berets, domestic public opinion was 
largely neutral on the issue of the war; but once large numbers 
of combat troops were committed to a costly and seemingly 
endless ground war, public opinion became negative and 
finally hostile. Ultimately, it became obvious to soldier and 
citizen alike that the American strategy in Vietnam — with its 
emphasis on the massive use of ground forces — was incapable 
of producing a rapid and economical victory; with this realiza- 
tion came substantial dissent and rebellion within the military 
and a massive outpouring of anti-war sentiment at home. The 
lessons and consequences of Vietnam are certain to have a 
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profound impact on future U.S. military strategy; as the 

nation enters the post-Vietnam era, it is clear that the Defense 

Establishment will seek to develop new strategies and tactics in 

order to overcome the following constraints: 

— The American public will not permit U.S. ground troops to 
become involved in another protracted counter-guerrilla 
war in remote Third World areas. 

~— The growing concern with domestic economic issues — 
inflation, corruption, the energy crisis, trade deficits, 
etc. — suggest that an increasingly smaller share of the 
Federal budget will be available for Defense programs in 
the years ahead. The commitment to a volunteer army — 
itself a product of the domestic political upheaval — 
means that manpower costs will consume an ever larger 
portion of the Defense budget, with a corresponding 
decrease in the supply of funds available for weapons 
acquisition. 

— The spread of antiwar sentiment to the armed services and 
growing G.I. resistance to racism and repression have 
substantially reduced the fighting capability of many 
units; such dissent has not, moreover, disappeared with 
the conclusion of Vietnam fighting and the introduction 
of an all-volunteer service, and the Pentagon has been 
obliged to abandon many manpower-intensive strategic 
plans. 

Most serious, however, is the collapse of the Cold War 
ideological consensus which assured popular support for in- 
creased military spending and the deployment of U.S. forces 
abroad. It is no longer sufficient — as in the heyday of Berlin 
and Korea — to raise the specter of communist expansionism 
in order to secure public backing (and Congressional funding) 
for overseas interventions. Thus the House Subcommittee on 
National Security Policy concluded in 1972 that “U.S. 
national security is not automatically endangered whenever a 
country turns toward communist ideology”* — a statement 
that would have been considered heretical (if not treasonous) a 
decade ago. And, in a commentary on the military’s present 
predicament, Admiral Stansfield Turner of the Naval War 
College noted gloomily: “The American people appear to be 
desirous of reducing the world-wide roles we have been filling 
for the past 25 years. ... Thus, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to pay for all the forces needed to support the 
strategy of containment of Communism that has remained 
largely unchanged over the past quarter-century.”’> 

The domestic consequences of Vietnam have been paral- 
leled by equally serious repercussions abroad. While the United 
States diverted enormous resources to an indecisive ground 
war in Southeast Asia, other nations—within both the capitalist 
and socialist spheres — expanded their economies at record 
rates while acquiring the latest military hardware. Only now, 
with America’s disengagement from Vietnam nearly complete, 
can we begin to appreciate the magnitude of power realign- 
ments that have taken place over the past decade. Whereas 
once it was common to define all international crises in terms 
of the great power struggle between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, today most analysts agree that this 
bipolar balance has given way to a multipolar world in which 
five ‘“‘key world power centers’ — China, Japan, Western 
Europe, the Soviet Union, and the United States — figure in 
the global power equation. Although the United States 


remains the world’s number one superpower, any serious 
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assessment of the post-Vietnam military environment must 
take these developments into account when computing the 
global strategic balance: 

The People’s Republic of China, with an independent 
nuclear capability and a growing array of strategic delivery 
systems (including long-range bombers and medium-range 
ICBMs), has become a major regional power. 

Japan has emerged from the ruins of World War II with 
the world’s third largest GNP and a substantial warmaking 
capability. Although its constitution prohibits the develop- 
ment of an offensive military capability, Japan has constructed 
a substantial military apparatus capable of dominating the air 
and sea many hundreds of miles beyond the home islands. 
Although Tokyo remains dependent on the U.S. “nuclear 
umbrella,” most analysts believe that Japan has the technology 
and resources to acquire an independent nuclear capacity 
when it so decides. 

Western Europe, like Japan, has recovered from wartime 
devastation to pose a serious challenge to American supremacy 
in the Free World marketplace. And while Europe continues to 
rely on the U.S. nuclear capability for deterrence of general 
war, both Britain and France possess themonuclear weapons 
and most large European countries have a substantial domestic 
armaments industry. 

The Soviet Union, unencumbered by a costly land war in 
Asia, has channelled substantial economic resources into the 
acquisition of sophisticated hardware, including advanced 
ICBMs and SLBMs (submarine-launched ballistic missiles) and 
— for the first time in Russian history — a substantial “high 
seas” naval fleet that is considered a major threat to 
U.S./NATO hegemony in the Mediterranean, Indian Ocean and 
North Atlantic. 

The new world balance-of-power equation forged by 
these developments is further complicated by the presence of 
other crucial parameters: the international currency crisis 
stemming from loss of confidence in the dollar; intensified 
trade rivalries within the capitalist camp; the Sino-Soviet 
dispute; competition for energy supplies, etc. Furthermore, 
the growth of new “sub-regional”? powers (many of them 
armed with the latest European, American or Russian arma- 
ments) like Iran, Israel, India and Brazil further complicates 
the equation.’ (The explosion of a nuclear device by India on 
May 18, 1974, gave dramatic new significance to this phe- 
nomenon.) Nor can the United States assume that current 
allies will continue to remain friendly, or that traditional 
clients will remain subservient. During the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
war, for instance, West Germany refused to permit trans- 
shipment of U.S. military equipment to Israel, while Greece 
and Turkey prohibited refueling by U.S. supply planes. 

Despite these changes and uncertainties, U.S. foreign 
policy objectives have remained essentially unchanged over the 
past three decades. The principal objectives of U.S. foreign 
policy have been, and will continue to be, the maintenance of 
global military and economic supremacy, including the inten- 
sification of U.S. control over foreign markets and sources of 
raw materials (particularly energy sources). These objectives 
require, in turn, the containment or cooptation of Soviet 
power and influence (the USSR being the most potent threat 
to U.S. world paramountcy), the continued subordination of 
capitalist allies (particularly Western Europe and Japan), and 
the defeat of national liberation movements in the Third 


World. 

While U.S. objectives remain constant, however, the 
means available to attain them are continually diminishing. 
The dollar is no longer the world’s commanding currency and 
U.S. products no longer dominate world trade in many export 
categories. In the military arena, the erosion of U.S. leverage is 
even more pronounced: although the United States is still 
stronger militarily than any other single power (or than most 
combinations of lesser powers), it must be prepared to face a 
situation in which it could emerge on the weaker side of world 
power realignment. And, as shown in Vietnam, even a “lim- 
ited” non-nuclear engagement in one area can severely restrict 
the capability to fight simultaneous engagements elsewhere. As 
noted by Admiral Thomas Moorer, 


. our relative military power throughout the world has 
peaked and is declining. We no longer possess that substan- 
tial strategic superiority which in the past provided us with 
such a significant margin of overall military power that we 
could, with confidence, protect our interests worldwide. 
Henceforth, we will have to chart our course with much 
greater Precision and calculate our risks much more cau- 
tiously. 


In response to the changing domestic and international 
environment, American policymakers have sought new instru- 
mentalities of influence and coercion in order to prevent 
further reductions in U.S. leverage. By negotiating a Strategic 
Arms Limitation Agreement (SALT-I) with the USSR, the 
Nixon Administration helped slow down the nuclear arms race 
while preserving America’s lead in strategic weaponry. Crea- 
tion of an all-volunteer Army and reductions in overseas U.S. 
troop deployments neutralized much anti-military sentiment 
at home, while acquisition of new jumbo transport jets and 
added naval attack forces assure a continued U.S. capability to 
intervene abroad. Military and police assistance and arms sales 
have risen spectacularly to insure that client regimes will retain 
sufficient muscle to stay in power even after the withdrawal of 
U.S. expeditionary forces. Such military programs have been 
complemented by various economic, political and diplomatic 
measures designed to provide U.S. policymakers with a wider 
spectrum of options with which to pursue U.S. objectives than 
were previously availabie. 

In Chile, for instance, the Nixon administration and 
allied multinational firms employed a subtle combination of 
economic warfare (aid cutoffs, a credit blockade, freezes on 
deliveries of key machine parts, etc.) with political intrigue to 
paralyze the Allende government while actively aiding its 
opponents (especially those in the armed forces).? On a 
broader scale, the new approach is most evident in the 
diplomacy of détente: by restoring ties with the People’s 
Republic of China and collaborating with the Soviet Union in 
the containment of local disputes, as in the India-Pakistan War 
of 1971, the Nixon Administration has succeeded in bringing 
U.S. foreign policy in better alignment with the actual balance 
of world power, permitting a more pragmatic and economical 
expenditure of foreign policy resources. At the same time the 
White House has pursued various diplomatic and political 
maneuvers designed to exacerbate the Sino-Soviet split, thus 
compelling China and the USSR to dissipate their own military 
resources and thereby to reduce their capacity to offset US. 
encroachments elsewhere.!° 


The Administration’s new tactical initiatives are formally 
summarized in the Nixon Doctrine. When first promulgated in 
July 1969, the Doctrine called for the gradual withdrawal of 
U.S. combat troops from Asia and the assumption of a 
“forward defense” role by the ground forces of our clients 
(liberally supported, of course, by U.S. air and sea forces)."" 
As noted by President Nixon in his 1970 “‘State of the World” 
address, the Doctrine’s operative phrase held that in cases of 
non-nuclear conflict, “‘we shall furnish military and economic 
assistance when requested and as appropriate, but we shall 
look to the nation directly threatened to assume the primary 
responsibility of providing the manpower for its defense.” '? 
By 1973, however, the Doctrine had been given a much wider 
interpretation: instead of applying merely to Asia, it had been 
extended to the entire globe; and instead of referring exclu- 
sively to military resources and options, it encompasses the 
whole spectrum of foreign policy operations. As stated by 
Deputy Defense Secretary William P. Clements, Jr. in a 1973 
appearance before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
Nixon Doctrine now incorporates three basic principles: 

— The first is partnership with friendly nations in which the 
obligations, as well as the benefits, of peace are equit- 
ably shared. 

— The second is a sufficiency of overall military strength, both 
U.S. and allied, in relation to that of others. 

— The third is a willingness, in company with our friends, to 
negotiate in order to seek solutions to the underlying 
causes that lead to conflict. 

Stated in more pragmatic terms, the revised Doctrine envisions 
the United States at the center of a new galaxy of power 
relationships and alliances in which armed combat will be 
delegated — insofar as possible — to the weaker and poorer 
nations while détente and collaboration will govern relations 
between the richer and stronger nations (including those in the 
communist bloc). 

This new flexibility is subject, however, to several 
important constraints. To begin with, the United States must 
prevent the ascendancy of the Soviet Union (or any other 
great power) to true super-power status, which would obvious- 
ly entail the collapse of the present structure of alliances. 
Furthermore, the Administration’s startling rapprochement 
with China and the USSR alienated certain allies (especially 
Japan) whose views were not consulted, and weakened others 
(like Taiwan) whose survival is predicated on an undiluted 
Cold War stance. Despite the failure to create a self-sufficient 
anti-communist regime in South Vietnam, moreover, the 
United States is still committed to the survival of numerous 
authoritarian regimes throughout the Third World, and, since 
such governments are certain to engender discontent so long as 
they frustrate popular demands for self-determined national 
development, the need for future U.S. military intervention 
can never be entirely discounted. Finally, while détente and 
collaboration among the great powers may reduce the uncer- 
tainties of international relations, the growing number of 
independent players in the world arena and the diversity of 
competing ideologies insure that no pacts or accommodation 
will remain inviolable for long. “It would be very comforting 
to view the world as some sort of emerging Utopia,” Army 
Chief of Staff General Creighton W. Abrams asserted in 1973, 


... but to do so one must blot out the problems associated 
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with the growing U.S. dependence on access both to 
markets and to material sources, especially energy sources, 
beyond our shores. It means discounting the fact that the 
world is growing smaller with more and more countries 
interacting in world affairs which will create more oppor- 
tunities for friction. And lastly, it means minimizing the 
awesome reality that formidable military force is in the 
hands of leaders whose ideologies and purposes are not yet 
compatible with ours. * 


Abrams added that “I do not know, nor do I propose to 
forecast, when and where some contingencies will arise calling 
for the use of Army forces. I only know that such a 
contingency probably will arise and it is our business to be 
prepared for it.” * 

Given this assessment of the international strategic envir- 
onment, it is possible to understand why American military 
planners have found it necessary to restructure the entire 
defense establishment in order to assure continued U.S. su- 
premacy in the uncertain world of the 1970s. War plans which 
were considered suitable for global superpower conflict along 
the lines of World WarlII have been replaced with new 
strategies calling for a very limited role for U.S. combat forces 
in future combat situations. At the same time the new 
doctrine foresees an increased use of combat forces in a 
political and psychological mode — for threat, intimidation, 
bluff and admonition. (In the 1973 Mid-East crisis, for 
instance, U.S. forces were put on a worldwise alert in order to 
discourage the USSR or its allies from intervening on behalf of 
Egypt.) In most Third World areas, the primary defense 
responsibility will be delegated to indigenous military and 
paramilitary forces (including the police) and to the expedi- 
tionary troops of selected sub-regional powers such as Brazil, 
Iran and South Africa. U.S. military involvement, when au- 
thorized, will normally consist of air or sea operations in 
support of allied ground forces, or quick, “surgical” assaults 
by U.S. shock troops lofted abroad by huge jumbo jets and 
backed by abundant U.S. airpower. The contours of America’s 
Strategic posture, according to Chief of Naval Operations 
Admiral Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr., dictate that ‘‘future U.S. 
military involvement overseas will call first for the high- 
technology, capital-intensive services — air and naval forces — 
to support the indigenous armies of threatened allies.”’ 

On the basis of this assessment, the following outline of 
future U.S. military strategy has been constructed: 

1. At the upper reaches of the military spectrum — all-out 
nuclear war — America’s superiority in strategic weaponry 
will be preserved indefinitely in order to deter any chal- 
lenge to U.S. global paramountcy. This effort will involve 
development of a “counterforce” capability permitting U.S. 
strikes against Soviet missile silos. The Pentagon has also 
“modernized” its arsenal of ‘‘tactical” nuclear weapons in 
order to enhance the “credibility” of their use in limited 
war situations (and thus their utility as threatening devices 
in diplomatic confrontations). 

2. At the lower end of the military spectrum — counterinsur- 
gency and guerrilla warfare — U.S. military and economic 
aid and arms sales to favored Third World regimes will be 
greatly increased to assure the availability of sufficient local 
forces to defeat any revolutionary challenges to pro-U.S. 
governments. Such forces will be financed with American 
dollars, armed with American weapons, led by American- 


trained officers, and guided in battle by American advisers. 

In addition, the United States will contribute to the 

formation of regional or sub-regional powers that can be 

obliged or persuaded to “police’’ the region on behalf of 
their U.S. benefactors. Among the countries that are being 
groomed for this role are Indonesia, Iran, Saudi Arabia, and 

Brazil. 

3. In the broad middle range of military contingencies, the 
United States is developing a new ‘“‘menu” of options 
designed to increase its leverage without depleting the 
nation’s economic and manpower resources. Here, the 
emphasis is on economy, speed, and mobility. Specifically, 
the new menu includes the following measures: 

a. America’s naval strike forces will be expanded in order 
to insure instant availability of ships and planes for 
defense of threatened client regimes. This will normally 
involve — as demonstrated in May 1972 in Vietnam — 
the deployment of aircraft carriers to provide air support 
for client armies on the mainland. These mobile forces 
will also be used in a deterrent mode — ie., they will be 
sent to the coastal waters of a hostile nation to signal 
America’s readiness to intervene should that nation 
embark on a course deemed inimical to U.S. interests. 

b. The United States will gradually withdraw most of its 
garrison troops stationed overseas while expanding its 
capability to redeploy U.S.-based troops abroad in an 
emergency. This will ultimately involve an agreement on 
mutual force reductions in Europe and the establishment 
of well-defended logistical bases to serve as “‘stepping 
stones” for the giant transport aircraft that will rush 
American soldiers, troops and equipment abroad in 
future crises. 

c. On the rare occasions in which U.S. combat troops are 
actually committed to battle, American forces will use 
every advantage in firepower and technology to over- 
whelm hostile forces before any domestic or foreign 
Opposition movements have a chance to mature. Once 
hostilities are concluded, these forces will return to their 
stateside and seaborne bases to await the call for the 
next intervention. 

These precepts — the organizing principles for Zumwalt’s 
“high-technology, capital-intensive’ forces — constitute the 
basic framework for U.S. military policy in the 1970s. From 
these options various combinations of tactics and strategies are 
being developed to fit the particular conditions and potential 
power relationships in each military theater. In the remainder 
of this essay I will attempt to map out America’s evolving 
strategy in Asia. 


America’s Naval/Island Strategy 
and the Pacific Basin System 


Although the instruments of U.S. grand strategy in Asia 
have been modified and refashioned in response to the chang- 
ing nature of local power relationships, the paramount U.S. 
objective in the region has remained relatively consistent since 
the end of World War II: to replace obsolete colonial and 
imperial economic structures with a “free trade’? system 
conducive to penetration and domination by U.S. capital. This 
goal has required, in turn, the containment of People’s China, 
the defeat of national liberation movements in Southeast Asia, 
and the restoration of Japanese capitalism under American 


leadership. Twice in the past quarter-century major U.S. 
armies have fought in Asia in furtherance of these goals, and 
today over 158,000 American soldiers still stand watch to 
protect U.S. interests. (See Table A for a breakdown of the 
U.S. military presence in East Asia.) Indeed, it is clear that 
despite the trauma of Vietnam, U.S. policymakers have not 
abandoned their goal of securing control over the area’s 
resources and expanding the field for U.S. trade and invest- 
ment: U.S. investments are growing at a faster rate in Asia 
than in any other area of the world, and U.S. oil companies are 
rushing to secure concessions for exploitation of the area’s 
offshore petroleum reserves.’ 


DEPLOYMENT OF U.S. FORCES 
IN EAST ASIA 
AS OF JUNE 1974 # 


Country U.S. Servicemen 
Japan & Okinawa ....... ee eee 57,000 
South Korea ........ 0... cc eee eee eee 28,000 
Palwan> ed cheb ar ped eee As ee a ene es 5,000 
Philippines: es.csiiccn saa Saas Sear cde Ohne we OS 17,000 
Phailanidis. cost. sedce Gack coe docile weet Gad a Seg hcg ted we Sede 35,000 
Offshore (7th Fleet) ...............0.0....000.. 16,000 

LOTAM SS, iat e bee heeded het erek ete 158,000 


a. Source: The New York Times, June 26, 1974. 


U.S. and Japanese corporate ideologists in the 1960s 
have developed the “Pacific Basin’? concept to describe the 
outreach of American capitalism in Asia. “For most of modern 
history,” Standard Oil of California’s Board Chairman, O. N. 
Miller, wrote in 1973, 


the focus of trade and industry was on the nations washed 
by the Atlantic Ocean. But 20th century communication 
and transportation have shrunk the once formidable time 
and distance barriers of the Orient, and today within the 
Pacific Basin’s vast, but now accessible regions are some of 
the most rapidly expanding national economies of the 
world.” 


America’s Vietnam war spending helped spur the rapid eco- 
nomic growth in these countries, and now U.S. corporations 
want to appropriate much of the area’s new wealth. As noted 
by former Bank of America president Rudolph A. Peterson in 
a speech to California businessmen, ‘““There is no more vast or 
rich area for resource development or trade growth in the 
world today than this immense region, and it is virtually in our 
own backyard.”? 

In recent years the “Pacific Basin” concept has been 
stretched even further to encompass the Indian Ocean, which— 
since the 1967 closure of the Suez Canal—has been more 
accessible from the Pacific than from the Atlantic or Mediter- 
ranean. The Indian Ocean has become one of the most 
important arenas for big power naval rivalry: a Soviet squad- 
ron has been stationed there since 1967, and U.S. warships 


have been deployed regularly since 1971. The reasons for the 
growing naval buildup are not difficult to identify—the tankers 
which provide 90 percent of Japan’s petroleum supply, 60 
percent of Europe’s and an increasing proportion of North 
America’s, all must pass through the Indian Ocean on their 
way to andfrom the oil ports.* These waterways also linksome 
of the most populous, important, and resource-rich Third 
World nations in the world, including Iran, Pakistan, India, and 
Indonesia. Rocco M. Paone, professor of foreign affairs at the 
U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, has termed the Indian 


' Ocean the newest “heartland of the world.’ He provides this 


inventory of its assets: 


The Western portion of the Indian Ocean heartland includes 
much of the untapped mineral, agricultural, and forest 
resources of some of the most fertile regions of Africa... . 
Along the northwestern border is concentrated about 60 
percent of the world’s oil reserves. The northern portion of 
this beartland includes the manpower resources of India, 
and on its eastern and southeastern areas are located the 
enormous riches of the East Indies and the rapidly develop- 
ing continent of Australia. 


Paone went on to suggest that whoever controls the Indian 
Ocean region “controls the new heartland of the world and 
can be dominant in shaping world politics.”’* 

Protection of Western shipping (particularly oil shipping) 
in the Indian Ocean is now a major responsibility of CINCPAC 
(Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Command), the major U.S. 
headquarters in Asia. (Prior to 1972, the Indian Ocean fell 
under the jurisdiction of the U.S. European Command). The 
White House sent the aircraft carrier Hancock into the Indian 
Ocean during the 1973 Mideast war, and the Pentagon later 
announced plans to rotate warships through there regularly. 
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The new U.S. naval base at Diego Garcia, a small island in the 
British Indian Ocean Territory, is being expanded to handle 
the increase in naval activity. According to Admiral Thomas H. 
Moorer, 


The United States bas important interests in the area, even 
beyond the self-evident need for access to oil and mineral 
resources. We must demonstrate to both allies and would-be 
adversaries U.S. resolve to deter threats to the vital sea lanes 
of communication in the area and to prevent closure of 
those lines of communication if deterrence fails.° 


With the Indian Ocean under Pacific Command juris- 
diction, CINCPAC is responsible for U.S. interests in an 
immense region encompassing Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, 
the Philippines, Indochina, Australia, Indonesia, and the Indi- 
an subcontinent~an area of 94,000,000 square miles, or 40 
percent of the earth’s surface. Maintenance of a significant 
military presence in all of these vast territories would be 
beyond the capacity of even the richest empire; and, as 
Vietnam has shown, even a limited “police action” on the 
mainland of Asia can entail a prohibitive commitment of 
manpower and dollars. With the collapse of America’s inter- 
ventive mission in Vietnam and the steady rise of anti-militasy 
sentiment at home and within the armed forces themselves, it 
became obvious that the Pentagon would have to develop new 
war plans which did not entail a significant U.S. ground 
presence on the Asian mainland. 

In order to preserve U.S. hegemony in the vital Pacific/ 
Indian Ocean area while eschewing the use of forward-de- 
ployed ground forces, the Pentagon has adopted a new 
naval/island strategy calling for U.S. superiority at sea and the 
maintenance of offshore military strongpoints. By controlling 
the strategic waterways of Asia, the United States can exercise 
ultimate dominion over all nations whose economic survival is 
dependent upon seaborne imports of food, energy sources 
and/or strategic raw materials—that is, every nation except 
perhaps the People’s Republic of China. Such control is 
exercised first by the U.S. Seventh Fleet—by far the most 
powerful naval force in Asia—and second by a continuous 
chain of island bases stretching in a mighty arc from Japan and 
Okinawa in the northwest Pacific to Taiwan, the Philippines 
and Micronesia in the southwest Pacific, and then on to 
Singapore and Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean. 


These island bases provide logistical and communications 
support for U.S. forces assigned to the region, serve as “home 
ports” for warships permanently stationed in the western 
Pacific, and house supply depots for U.S.-backed indigenous 
forces on the mainland.’ (The Pentagon acknowledged in May 
1974 that it had built up a secret $1 billion stockpile of 
weapons and ammunition for use by South Vietnam, South 
Korea and Thailand in future military conflicts.) In addition, 
most of the U.S. troops now being withdrawn from mainland 
bases in Thailand and Korea are to be relocated in nearby 
island bases like those on Okinawa, the Philippines, Guam and 
Hawaii. The entire Third Marine Division—one of the first 
combat units to be deployed in Vietnam—is now based on 
Okinawa, and many of the Air Force units being pulled out of 


Thailand will be relocated at Clark: Air Force base in the. 
Philippines.” These forces are available for rapid deployment , - 
to any crisis area in the Pacific Basin region; and, while they | ~ 
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are not strong enough to fight a protracted major war 
(Pentagon doctrine does not call for them to do so), they 
would play a crucial role at the outbreak of a revolution-or 
territorial conflict while hostile forces are still weak. Such 
“forward deployed” forces are also designed to perform an 
important political-psychological function by serving as a 
symbol of America’s determination to remain the hegemonic 
power in the region. As noted by Admiral Moorer, 


U.S. general-purpose [1.e., non-nuclear] forces are deployed 
to the Western Pacific to deter aggression and to reassure 
our allies, particularly Korea and Japan, of our continuing 
interest and ability to play a major stabilizing role in the 
area. These forward-deployed forces would be crucial in a 
major conflict, serve as a deterrent to regional escalation of 
local confrontation, and demonstrate our resolve to remain 
a Pacific power... .1° 


Of these island strongholds, the most important are 
those in Japan, Okinawa, Micronesia, and the Philippines. The 
Japanese port city of Yokosuka is the “home port’ for the 
Seventh Fleet flagship—the cruiser Oklaboma City—as well as 
six destroyers and the aircraft carrier USS Midway. 
Yokosuka’s drydock and ship-repair facilities are considered 
the best in Asia and its workforce the most proficient. 
Okinawa (now under Japanese administration) is the principal 
U.S. Army logistical base in Asia and an important ‘‘stepping 
stone” for the giant Air Force transport planes that will ferry 
troops and supplies to any future battlefields in the Pacific 
region.'? Subic Bay, the mammoth Navy base near Manila, 
currently services 110 warships a month—three times the 
workload of 1964—and houses an ammunition dump with 
95,000 tons (six times the amount stockpiled ten years ago).*° 
In Micronesia—site of a major U.S. military build-up—Guam 
already houses a Strategic Air Command B-52 base and a 
Polaris ballistic missile submarine base, while neighboring 
Tinian is slated to become an elaborate training, storage and 
logistics base. Without these crucial bases (and others in 
Hawaii, New Zealand and Australia), the United States could 
sustain its dominant military position in the Pacific Basin area. 
According to Admiral Noel Gayler, CINCPAC’s current boss, 
“Our bases in Japan and the Philippines are the key to our 
strategic position.” '* 

These island bases are more easily defended than any 
comparable mainland bases, since the United States would 
control all surrounding air and sea areas in the event of war. 
Politically, these countries are closely aligned with the United 
States, and--because of their historic ties with the West—U.S. 
troops could be sent to their defense at a much lower political 
cost than would be the case in any comparable action on the 
mainland. Should a revolution break out in any of them, 
moreover, U.S.-sponsored counteraction could be organized 
more effectively than elsewhere because American planes and 
warships would immediately seal off the area and prevent any 
deliveries of arms and supplies from reaching the rebels. 

The political advantages of this offshore strategy were 
clearly spelled out by J.K. Holloway, Jr, US. 
Consul-General in Osaka-Kobe and a former Naval officer, in a 
1972 essay in U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings: 


The major and at all times overriding mission of the 
U.S. Navy in the western Pacific is to be the first-line 
deterrent and ultimate defense of the formal alliance 


partners of the United States who are supportable by 
seapower.... 

To would-be, globe-bestriding naval strategists, this 
absolute priority to nations which at this moment face little 
direct external threat may seem restrictive, [but] it 1s also a 
mission that the American congress and the American 
people will back.... 

Nothing will lose more quickly the support of the 
American people than the suspicion that the Navy is 
committed in the western Pacific to objectives other than 
the support of maritime alliances to which the United 
States is pledged. 

Most obvious among these confusing objectives is... 
trying to project American naval power onto the mainland 
of Asia. The dangers of such projection are present today 
and will not diminish in the next few years.® 


The heart of a fleet that fills this mission, Holloway added, 
“must continue to be the fast carrier force able to base itself in 
the western Pacific, able to stay long periods at sea, and able 
to protect itself at a distance against hostile submarines, 
aircraft, and missile-bearing surface vessels.”’ 16 

Although this strategy appears at first sight to reduce 
U.S. military leverage in the Pacific theater, it does not signal 
any departure on the part of Washington from the U.S. goal of 
dominating the economic future of the entire area. In fact, the 
naval/island strategy has certain built-in advantages that only 
become apparent when one has investigated the consequences 
of U.S. economic policies in the area. By fostering increased 
trade among the Pacific Basin countries (including those on 
the mainland), and helping (through increased aid and 
investments) to accelerate their economic “modernization” 
(i.e., industrialization and infrastructure development), the 
United States and its capitalist partners (particularly Japan) 
are tightening the dependence of these countries on the world 
capitalist market and thus on seaborne exports and imports— 
all of which must be carried over waterways dominated by the 
U.S. Navy. From the perspective of U.S. policymakers, 
accelerated industrialization and economic development in the 
Pacific Basin have these important strategic consequences: 

1. Increased dependence on foreign sources of crude 
and refined petroleum, most of which wiil have to come from 
U.S.-owned oil companies and all of which will have to be 
transported by ship. 

2. Transformation of Asian agriculture into export- 
oriented cash-crop industries, precluding self-sufficiency in 
food, thus requiring increased (shipborne) imports of food- 
stuffs, principally from the U.S. 

3. Development of high-technology assembly and ex- 
port-oriented industries, resulting in increased specialization, 
increased interdependence in raw materials, production equip- 
ment, specialized parts, etc.-most of which, of course, must 
be carried by sea. 

4. Increasing national involvement in the international 
monetary system dominated by the United States, Japan, and 
Western Europe, and represented locally by island-based 
“financial centers’—Tokyo, Hong Kong and Singapore. 

5. Finally, as a natural consequence of all of the above, 
the rapid formation of indigenous entrepreneurial elites whose 
prosperity depends to a large extent on ties to the large 
multinational combines, and who thus become increasingly 
committed to the preservation of the world capitalist system. 


In summary, then, U.S. efforts to quicken the pace of 
economic growth in the Pacific Basin induces increased 
interdependence and raw material consumption, and thus 
increased vulnerability to economic sanctions (particularly 
trade restrictions) imposed by the advanced industrial powers. 
With every increment in regional trade, moreover, the quantity 
and importance of seaborne commerce is bound to grow (since 
rail and pipeline links are almost nonexistent) and thus the 
strategic importance of Asia’s waterways—i.e., the areas where 
U.S. military strength is concentrated. American economic 
policies, therefore, are continually enhancing the deterrent 
value of U.S. naval forces while at the same time advancing the 
interests of U.S. traders and investors. 

Although Pentagon officials tend to measure military 
preparedness in purely martial terms (strength of forces, 
weapons, performance, etc.), they are not unaware of the 
linkages between economic and military policies and have been 
compelled—by the shifting power relationships of post-Viet- 
nam Asia—to exploit such linkages in the formulation of grand 
strategy. This approach was advocated in a remarkable 1963 
essay by Defense Secretary James R. Schlesinger—then a 
systems analyst at the RAND Corporation—on “Strategic 
Leverage From Aid and Trade.” In the past, Schlesinger 
argued, ‘“‘the United States has failed to take advantage of the 
power potential implicit in aid and trade through its failure to 
develop concepts and mechanisms of deterrence in ways akin 
to what has been done in the military field.” Much of this 
inadequacy, he noted, ‘‘may be ascribed to a failure to develop 
sanctions. ... No system of deterrence can exclusively stress 
the carrot and ignore the stick.”!? The “carrot and stick” 
formula is particularly relevant when dealing with the 
non-aligned nations of the Third World, which he suggested are 
like ‘‘children” in need of strong parental guidance. ‘Much of 
the disappointment we have felt in recent years regarding the 
behavior of the neutrals may be attributed to our earlier 
failure to establish an incentive system which would help elicit 
the type of behavior we desired.” Our policy toward these 
countries will be much more effective, he asserted, when we 
abandon “permissiveness” and adopt ‘‘a system of sanctions 
which is at least vaguely perceived in advance.” *® 

While military force will continue to constitute the 
ultimate sanction, Schlesinger indicated, the U.S. must develop 
“amtermediate responses” to cope with “‘provocative action” 
on the part of rebellious Third World countries. Citing the 
blockade of Cuba as a model, he argued that restraints on 
trade constitute the most effective nonmilitary sanction for 
“punishing” aberrant countries. “Making access to American 
and other Western markets contingent on avoidance of overtly 
hostile acts, by providing a sanction, would alter the way in 
which underdeveloped nations perceived the environment.’ ’” 
If such a nation adopted policies to the West, he suggested, the 
United States could mount a blockade of that country’s 
exports and thus cripple its economy—with little collateral 
damage to the U.S. economy. Despite the protests such an act 
might provoke, ‘‘the long-run therapeutic effect on other 
states of such action might be substantial.” 7° 

Schlesinger’s argument is remarkably prescient of the 
naval/island strategy now being implemented. Indeed, he 
ultimately concludes that increased trade and interdependence 
can benefit both the military establishment and the U:S. 
business community: “Aside from the economic advantages 
which trade ‘conveys, the expansion of trade under present 
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conditions is useful in that by creating intend pendence it 
provides a medium for nonmilitary deterrence.”’”* And while 
his remarks were not addressed to any particular region, they 
are particularly relevant to the emerging Pacific Basin 
economy—a fact which Schlesinger, now Secretary of Defense, 
can hardly fail to grasp. 

When linked, the Administration’s military and eco- 
nomic policies provide a highly efficient and versatile tool for 
advancing U.S. interests in Asia. Further analysis suggests, 
however, that the success of America’s Pacific Basin strategy 
ultimately depends on the durability and dependability of the 
U.S.-Japan alliance. 


The Tokyo-Washington Axis in Asia 


Since the early Cold War era, Japan has been viewed by 
U.S. policy-makers both as a major basing complex for support 
of U.S. operations elsewhere in Asia and as an economic giant 
whose loss to communism ‘‘could change the balance of 
industrial might against the West.’’?? Japan’s loyalty to the 
world capitalist system could only be assured, in Washington’s 
view, if Japan were assured access to adequate sources of raw 
materials and markets in the larger Pacific community. Thus, 
from the very onset of the Cold War, Southeast Asia and Japan 
have been closely linked in U.S. strategic planning.”* In one of 
the earliest insertions in the Pentagon Papers, the top military 
command noted: 


Orientation of Japan toward the West is the keystone of 
United States policy in the Far East. In the judgment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the loss of Southeast Asia to 
Communism would, through economic and political pres- 
sures, drive Japan into an accommodation with the 
Communist Bloc.™* 


President Eisenhower later affirmed that the loss of Southeast 
Asia “takes away, in its economic aspects, that region that 
Japan must have as a trading partner or Japan, in turn, will 
have only one place in the world to go—that is, toward the 
Communist areas.” 

These claims were used to justify U.S. financing of the 
French war against the Viet-Minh (Washington ultimately 
underwrote 80 percent of France’s war costs), and then 
America’s own intervention in Vietnam. Later, as the Japanese 
economy began its meteoric rise to the world’s number three 
position, Washington discovered other compelling reasons for 
the expansion of Japanese trade with Southeast Asia: © 

First, to help reduce the flood of Japanese exports into 
the American market—where they had begun undermining the 
profitability of American products; 

Second, to enhance Japan’s stake in the survival of 
capitalist economies in the Pacific Basin and thus generate 
pressure for increased Japanese economic, political and 
military support for America’s client regimes. 

For the United States—with its military capabilities 
clearly strained by the long and costly adventure in 
Vietnam—this last point has assumed particular relevance. 
Thus as early as 1967 Richard Nixon spelled out America’s 
hope for increased Japanese contributions to the “Free World” 
alliance system: 


The natural momentum of Japan’s growth, the industry of 
ber people, and the advanced state of ber economy must 
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inevitably propel Japan into a more conspicuous position of 
leadership.... Along with [its] dramatic economic surge, 
Japan will surely want to play a greater role both 
diplomatically and militarily in maintaining the balance in 
Asia.” 


Washington has consistently favored the expansion of Japan’s 
military apparatus (within guidelines established by Washing- 
ton), and this goal has become a major concern of the Nixon 
and now Ford Administrations. When former Defense Secre- 
tary Melvin Laird visited Tokyo in July 1971 (the first visit to 
Japan by a U.S. secretary of defense), he told Japanese 
officials that Japan must play a more active role in the defense 
of pro-Western regimes (particularly those in South Korea and 
Taiwan) if the United States was to continue defending Japan 
against a nuclear threat.”” These demands were renewed when 
Henry Kissinger visited Tokyo in June 1972 and have been 
voiced continuously since.22 In 1973, for instance, The New 
York Times reported that U.S. Defense officials had been 
pressuring their Japanese counterparts to expand Japan’s 
antisubmarine warfare capabilities.” 

While American strategy has always envisioned a wider 
role for Japan in Southeast Asia, it is only in the past few 
years that Japan has actively sought out the role designed for 
it by U.S. policymakers. Japanese trade with non-communist 
Asia has risen spectacularly since 1965, and since the early 
70s, Japanese investments in South Korea, Taiwan, Indonesia, 
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Thailand, the Philippines, Malaysia and Singapore have begun 
to rival and in some cases surpass those of the United States.* 
Keeping pace with these economic developments is the 
expansion of the Japanese military apparatus, which is 
called—in token adherence to Japan’s no-war Constitution—the 
Self-Defense Force (SDF). Under Tokyo’s current Five-Year 
Defense Plan (the fourth to be adopted since General 
MacArthur ordered the reconstitution of the Japanese military 
in 1950), the SDF will acquire sufficient bombers, warships 
and other weapons to extend Japan’s ‘‘defense perimeter’’ to 
Okinawa and other offshore points hundreds of miles from the 
home islands.*! When the Fifth Defense Plan is completed in 
1980, moreover, Japan will possess the third most powerful 
navy and air force in Asia and will have a sufficient 
amphibious capability to prrane port significant ground forces to 
other Asian battlefields. * 

Although U.S. strategy does not currently envision a 
Japanese ground combat role on the mainland of Asia, 
Washington expects Tokyo to assume many of the high-tech- 
nology tasks now performed by U.S. forces in Asia—particular- 
ly air defense and antisubmarine warfare (ASW). Japan is 
already responsible for the air and sea defense of U.S. bases in 
Japan and Okinawa and participates in the joint air defense 
network covering South Korea as well as Japan. Tokyo also 
announced—in the November 1969 Nixon-Sato Communique 
on the reversion of Okinawa—that Korea was “essential to 
Japan’s security” and Taiwan was a “most important factor 
for the security of Japan.” 33 Although Tokyo has never 
spelled out the meaning of these commitments, Japanese 
military officials have met frequently with their American 
counterparts to plan joint action us the event of military 
hostilities in South Korea or Taiwan.™ Japan’s new status as 
co-proprietor of the Seoul and Taipei regimes has been further 
cemented by joint military maneuvers with U.S., orca. and 
Taiwanese forces, and by exchanges of military personnel.®5 

As noted earlier, Japan also serves as a major U.S. 
“springboard” for military operations elsewhere in Asia. The 
elaborate complex of naval and air bases at Yokosuka, Sasebo, 
Iwakuni, Yokota and Yokohama constitute, with Okinawa, 
the most important U.S. communications, logistics and repair 
complex in Asia. Under the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty of 
1960, America can use its Japanese bases in support of 
military operations anywhere in Asia after the usual pro forma 
“consultations” with Tokyo, as indeed these bases were used 
directly (as in B-52 bombing from Okinawa) and indirectly 
(training, supply, repairs, etc.) to support U.S. war operations 
in Vietnam. Asked whether the U.S. could replace these bases 
elsewhere, Admiral Gayler told U.S. News and World Report 
in 1974: 


There is no way our security relationship with Japan can be 
replaced. No other nation in the Pacific bas the industrial 
capacity or could give us as much assistance when both 
countries are in trouble. And there is a considerable base 
investment there already that we aren’t going to duplicate 
in any budget in the near future. So there isn’t any 
replacement for our bases in Japan... a 


The importance of these bases was enhanced even 
further in October 1973, when Yokosuka became the new 
“home base” of the USS Midway—the first U.S. aircraft carrier 
to be permanently homeported outside U.S. territorial waters. 
Although officially described as an “economy” measure to 


eliminate costly and time-consuming trips to California for 
repairs and servicing, the homeporting arrangement is clearly 
designed to upgrade the U.S. naval posture in the western 
Pacific and to compensate for the withdrawal of U.S. ground 
troops.°” Indeed, the Midway—with its 75 fighter-bombers and 
4,000 crewmen—is a powerful symbol of America’s continued 
military supremacy in the Pacific. According to Admiral 
Zumwalt: 


As the number of our land-based forces deployed overseas 
declines, we will need to keep some evidence of power in 
sight. This will at the same time sustain our allies’ 
confidence in us and demonstrate by our presence both our 
capability and our determination to protect our commerce 
and our sources of strategic materials from any inter- 
ruption. *® 


In summary, then, Japan is viewed as a major military 
partner by the United States—one that is expected to play an 
increasingly active role in American efforts to control the 
major oceanic areas surrounding Asia and to sustain the 
remaining pro-U.S. regimes in the region. Clearly, Tokyo’s 
continued adherence to this system will result in significant 
benefits for Japan in terms of increased trade with Southeast 
Asia and continued U.S. protection of the vital sea routes 
linking Japan with its overseas markets and sources of critical 
raw materials. Nevertheless, there are growing tensions in the 
U.S./Japanese relationship and some indications that Tokyo 
may someday be compelled to sever the partnership. Indeed, 
ever since the famous ‘“‘Nixon shocks” of 1971 (when without 
prior notice Washington announced in quick succession its 
opening toward China and the imposition of a surcharge on 
Japanese imports to the United States), many Japanese 
policymakers have advocated greater self-reliance in both 
foreign policy and long-range economic planning. 

Although Japan clearly occupies a privileged position in 
the new Pacific Basin system being engineered in Washington, 
it is equally clear that it is a subordinate position. While 
encouraging Japan to expand its trade with Southeast Asia and 
to broaden its investments in such fields as textiles, electronics 
and timber, the United States has reserved for itself the really 
decisive and lucrative investments in oil, minerals, and refining. 
American oil firms were the first to open up the area to 
resource development, and their initiative has paid off 
handsomely in terms of petroleum, natural gas and some 
mineral discoveries and concessions. A 1974 economic survey 
of the area published by The New York Times notes: 


American oil companies, which started offshore drilling in 
the Java Sea six years ago, have stayed far in the lead of a 
pack of Western and Japanese oil interests that bas since 
gone on to the Gulf of Siam off Thailand, the Sulu Sea off 
the Philippines, the South China Sea off Vietnam, the 
Yellow Sea off South Korea and the Taiwan Strait. °° 


Indeed, a map of oil concessions in Southeast Asia published 
by Petroleum News in mid-1974 shows that American firms 
have already staked off the largest and richest offshore oil 
concessions in the region.*° American firms also dominate such 
crucial fields as offshore drilling technology and mineral 
exploration. All this suggests that resource-hungry Japan will 
continue to be dependent on U.S.-controlled sources of raw 
materials, and that its stake in many of the most lucrative 
industries will continue to be overshadowed by that of the 
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United States.” (Japan’s relative weakness vis-a-vis the United 
States in overall economic terms was amply demonstrated 
during the ‘‘energy crisis’ of 1973-74 when Japanese 
consumers were forced to purchase oil from the U.S. majors at 
much higher prices than those paid by American buyers.) 

The unequal nature of the U.S.-Japan alliance is also 
evident in the military realm: although Washington clearly 
wants Japan to expand its defense role in Asia, it opposes any 
moves that would promote Japanese self-sufficiency in 
military power and thus opposes the development of an 
independent nuclear capability. 

Ultimately, the success or failure of the U.S. naval/island 
strategy in Asia is dependent on the survival of the existing 
alliance system with Japan. Without its Japanese bases and 
without Japan’s participation in the emerging Pacific Basin 
system, the United States can hardly expect to remain the 
dominant power in the Pacific/Indian Ocean area. Yet as 
Japan’s desire for greater economic independence and self- 
reliance grows—as undoubtedly it will—Tokyo will inevitably 
come into conflict with Washington’s efforts to control the 
terms and direction of trade and investment in Asia. Of course, 
the frictions that arise from such conflict will be softened by 
increased Japanese participation in joint development schemes 
~—and by both powers’ desire to avoid a costly and destructive 
trade war (not to mention a shooting war). Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that America plans to remain the number one 
power in Asia, and that any attempt by Japan to reject its 


subordinate role is bound to provoke a decisive—if bloodless— 
response from Washington. 


In approaching the difficult problem of U.S.-Japanese 
relations, Administration policymakers are obviously con- 
strained by the truly narrow range of options available to 
them. On the one hand, Washington wants Tokyo to assume a 
more active role in the development and defense of the Pacific 
Basin system, while on the other hand it cannot permit Japan 
to significantly reduce its dependence on U.S. military forces 
and raw materials suppliers. The intermediate path between 
these imperatives is strewn with pitfalls, however, and the only 
certainty in the whole equation is that tension between Tokyo 
and Washington is destined to grow. Ultimately the United 
States cannot help build a stronger Japan without at the same 
time generating pressures for greater Japanese autonomy in 
economic and military affairs and thus increased dissension 
and competition within the Pacific Basin system as a whole. 


Conclusion 


While the defection of Japan represents the gravest 
potential threat to America’s Pacific Basin strategy in Asia, 
many other conflicts, rivalries and tensions pose significant 
threats to the stability of the system as a whole. We should not 
forget, for instance, that despite two major wars, numerous 
counterinsurgency campaigns and tens of billions of dollars in 
military assistance funding, the United States still has not 
succeeded in destroying the indigenous revolutionary move- 
ments that have taken root in the region. Indeed, a quick 
survey of the military situation suggests that in many countries 
rebel forces are stronger than ever before: 


—In the Philippines, two years after Ferdinand Marcos 
assumed dictatorial powers in a much-publicized campaign to 
restore law and order, the insurgent threat is greater than at 
any other time since,the Huk rebellion of the 1950s. Despite 
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emergency deliveries of U.S. weapons and the ubiquitous 
presence of U.S. advisers, government forces have not been 
able to crush the rebel movements in central Luzon, western 
Mindanao, and the Sulu Archipelago. In the South, the 
well-armed Moslem Revolutionary Forces enjoy considerable 
popular support and many observers view the situation as a 
replica of Vietnam in the early days of the war.** 

—In Thailand, where the United States has spent some 
$640 million to upgrade the counterinsurgency capabilities of 
the Royal Thai Army, the guerrilla forces in the north, 
northeast and southwest are reportedly stronger than ever. 
Although a crack Green Beret team personally supervised the 
training of the Thai counterinsurgent forces, guerrilla forces 
continue to grow “‘at a steady if unspectacular rate of 10 to 20 
percent a year.” The U.S. effort in Thailand, according to 
Joseph Lelyveld of The New York Times, has “added little 
luster to the American reputation for expertise in counter- 
guerrilla warfare.” *° 

—In Cambodia, despite annual subsidies in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars and an illegal network of U.S. military 


‘advisers, the Lon Nol regime was unable to withstand the 


Khmer Rouge and collapsed in April 1975. 

—In Burma, minority Lahu tribesmen continue to resist 
government authority in the mountainous northeast, while 
further north other guerrilla bands are reportedly in control of 
a large border area. 

—In Malaysia, remnants of the Malayan Liberation Army 
(which was supposedly crushed by the British in 1960 after a 
12-year counterguerrilla campaign) still occupy mountain areas 
along the Thai border, and have successfully resisted persistent 
government efforts to “pacify” the region.*° 

—Finally, in South Vietnam, despite a decade of 
counterinsurgency and the most concentrated air and artillery 
bombardment in history, the National Liberation Front 
survived every onslaught and in April 1975 finally ousted the 
Thieu regime. 

This survey suggests that no Pentagon strategy can 
guarantee U.S. control of events in Asia. Indeed, careful 
analysis suggests that the Administration’s Pacific Basin 
Strategy is composed of many unstable and potentially in- 
compatible elements. Many U.S. clients are threatened by 
internal conflict or popular unheaval, while others are engaged 
in intense rivalries with their neighbors. Every Asian country, 
moreover, has had a history of colonialism and/or Japanese 
occupation and thus is naturally suspicious of any big power 
alliance. Instead of exercising direct, on-the-spot control of its 
Asian dependencies, the United States has adopted a strategy 
of indirect control based on threat, intimidation, trade 
controls and the use of mercenaries; and, while such a strategy 
can provide some short-term relief to an overextended empire, 
it cannot provide long-term security. Ultimately it is the 
perception of power that is important, and thus as the overt 
presence of the United States fades, so does its capacity to 
subjugate and contain the destabilizing forces already present 
within the system. 

The unstable nature of the Pacific Basin system becomes 
particularly evident when one considers that the new Pentagon 
strategy is based on continued occupation of bases located in 
countries ruled by dictators. These rulers—Park in Korea, 
Marcos in the Philippines, Suharto in Indonesia, and Chiang 
Ching-Kuo in Taiwan—have become completely isolated from 
the great masses of the population and have had to adopt 


increasingly repressive measures to maintain control. Since the 
United States has been so closely identified with the 
incumbent regimes, new governments are likely to seek to 
diminish the influence of Washington. This process is already 
visible in Thailand, where the reform government of Sanya 
Dharmasakti has sought diplomatic ties with Hanoi and has 
ordered the United States to discontinue its use of Thai bases 
for support of reconnaissance overflights in the Indian 
Ocean.” Although the loss of bases in any single country of 
mainland Asia would not by itself cripple the U.S. system, 
such upheavals could trigger a chain reaction by calling into 
question the durability of the Pacific alliance. 

This analysis suggests that instabilities in Asia constitute 
the most immediate threat to the U.S.-sponsored Pacific Basin 
system; as Vietnam demonstrated, however, events in Asia 
cannot be separated from the political process at home and 
any strategy for continued U.S. domination in Asia is certain 
to generate some resistance in the United States itself. The 
embattled Nixon Administration encountered considerable 
difficulty in persuading Congress to vote the funds needed to 
sustain U.S. clients in Asia. The Senate cut Indochina spending 
by nearly half in 1974, and the House of Representatives— 
normally more receptive to the White House position— 
imposed severe cuts of its own. With the trend toward lower 
aid appropriations clearly gaining momentum, it is unlikely 
that Washington can continue to provide its Asian allies with 
the kind of subsidies to which they have become accustomed. 

The Pentagon’s Pacific strategy has also encountered 
resistance from another key constituency—the armed forces 
themselves. Even with an all-volunteer system and attractive 
enlistment bonuses, the Defense Department has failed to 
deploy a highly-motivated, disciplined army in Asia. Dissent 
and rebellion are widespread despite the cessation of hostilities 
in Vietnam (which was to have cured such troubles), and the 
Navy has faced serious insurgencies within the Seventh Fleet 
itself. In June 1974, for instance, more than 100 sailors failed 
to report for duty abroad the Midway in a protest against the 
conditions aboard ship, and a large percentage of the Midway’s 
crew supported the dissidents.*’ As long as American society 
itself is riven by racial and economic inequities the armed 
forces will experience continued turmoil and thus the 
effectiveness of any U.S. strategy must be called into 
question.” 

The interlocks between events in Asia, Japan and the 
United States become most obvious when one considers the 
ultimate contingency: the outbreak of a popularly-supported 
armed revolution in one of America’s key Pacific strongholds. 
Should the United States intervene with the full weight of its 
forces, there is no guarantee of success on the battlefield and 
every likelihood that such action would provoke widespread 
dissent at home. If, instead, Washington adopted the Nixon 
Doctrine Solution of using local ground troops supported by 
U.S. Air and Naval forces, there would be even less likelihood 
of success. Washington could, of course, acquiesce to the 
revolt and impose economic sanctions on the revolutionary 
government (as in the case of Cuba), but such a passive 
response is bound to encourage dissidents elsewhere to step up 
their struggle against the local U.S. client. Any U.S. response 
to a revolt, in other words, is likely to provoke resistance and 
dissent in other segments of the Pacific Basin system, and thus 
none of the options available to Washington can guarantee 
long-term U.S. supremacy in an Asian alliance. 
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